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THE PAINTED TOMBS AT MARISSA* 


T was by the purest accident that we discovered the “ painted 
tombs ”’ in the necropolis of Marissa, or, perhaps better, that we 
ascertained their discovery and reaped its fruits. Dr. Thiersch 
and I met for the first time on a steamer from Port Said to 

Beirout. We were quarantined for 5 days in Beirout because we had 
come from Egypt and the plague was there. So we became acquainted, 
learned that we were fellow archzologists and planned some work 
together. Dr. Bliss, the Palestine explorer, who was in Beirout work- 
ing up the account of his excavations in the Shephelah, showed us some 
of the plates of that work. Little did we suppose that we were shortly 
to bring full confirmation to his view that Tel Sandahannah, which he 
had in part explored in 1898-1900, was the Marissa or Maréshah of the 
Bible. After a brief stay in Beirout, with an interesting visit to Byb- 
los and the examination of one or two collections of coins and antiqui- 
ties, including one collection of flint and stone implements at the Jesuit 
College, Dr. Thiersch went on to Damascus and I hurried down to 
Jerusalem to meet and confer with Dr. Mitchell, the outgoing director 
of the American School of Archeology at Jerusalem. 


*For a full account of the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund in these painted 
tombs see their publication: Painted Tombs in the Necropolis of Marissa (Maréshan). By 
John P. Peters, Ph. D., D.D., New York, and Hermann ‘Thiersch, Ph. D., Munich. Edited 
by Stanley A. Cook, M. A. Published by the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
London, 1905. 

We are also indebted to this Fund for the accompanying illustrations.—| Eprror. | 
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It was a second chance by which, early in June, Dr. Thiersch and 
I again met in Jerusalem. The Turks, stretching their governmental 
authority southward on both sides of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, had 
established themselves at Kerak, the ancient Kir Hareseth of Moab, 
and at Bir-Saba, the Beersheba of the Bible. We heard of the remains 
of an ancient town and inscriptions unearthed in the establishment of 
the Turkish post at the latter site, and were anxious to visit the place 
for ourselves and see with our own eyes what Beersheba was and had 
been. That part of the country was new to me. I had not visited it 
before, and was particularly desirous to go there, because it would 
give me an opportunity to study the southern regions.of Judea and 
the Nejeb. Furthermore, George Adam Smith’s interesting treatment 
of the Shephelah in his Historical Geography had so convicted me in 
my own mind of carelessness in failing to utilize my opportunities of 
studying the Shephelah on a former visit to Palestine that I was 
anxious to strike the Shephelah at the extreme south and follow it up 
to its end. too see for myself whether, in point of fact, there was the 
interesting demarcation between it and the hills of Judzea which Smith 
represented, and also to ascertain what remains of its former impor- 
tance were visible upon the surface. This trip would enable me at the . 
same time to visit all the sites explored by Bliss in his last campaign 
(1898-1900), to see for myself the nature of the tells which he exca- 
vated and their relation to one another, and possibly to form some inde- 
pendent judgment on his proposed identifications. 

Just then there came to our ears the news that important finds had 
been made at Beit Jibrin, the modern village nearest to Sandahannah, 
and that the contents of a tomb which the natives had discovered there 
had been sold to antiquity dealers for £50 on the spot. Among other 
things we saw in the hands of a dealer in Jerusalem a couple of speci- 
mens of Pheenician glass vases, said to have been part of that find, far 
superior to the ordinary run of similar antiquities discovered by the 
fellahin in Palestine. It was this last news which determined us espe- 
cially upon a visit to Beit Jibrin and Sandahannah, whatever else might 
betide. Fortunately for us, we accepted a letter of recommendation 
to the governor in charge of the military post at Beersheba. The 
country is now so safe that no escort is really needed between Hebron 
and Beersheba, or between Beersheba and Gaza, or Beersheba and Beit 
Jibrin. Twelve years before I had found it unsafe to go from Jeru- 

salem to Jericho without an escort: impossible, east of the Jordan, to 
proceed many miles south of Madeba without the payment of exorbi- 
tant blackmail to Arab brigands; dangerous to cross the Philistine 
plain from Beit Jibrin without an escort, and equally dangerous to 
journey to Beersheba unprotected. Now the whole land was eate. A 
little later, entirely alone and on foot, I wandered over the hills of 
southern Judzea, or with only my muleteer traveled where I would 
throughout the land; but at the beginning I still had the recollection of 
past conditions before my mind. I gladly, therefore, accepted the 
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letter, which, while it proved needless as a matter of protection, fur- 
nished us fortunately with the means to secure entrance to and the 
opportunity to examine the painted tombs of Marissa. 

No word of the real character of those finds had come to Jerusalem. 
We had merely learned the name of a certain man in Beit Jibrin, a 
local guide, who could show us where and how Dr. Bliss had exca- 
vated, and who could tell us about any antiquities which had been found 
there. More than this we did not know. We had no notion of the 
importance of the discovery that had been made. Indeed, so quiet had 
it been kept that some English travelers who had just visited the spot 
and purchased a few antiquities there had returned without hearing the 
slightest word about the tombs themselves. Presenting our letter to 
the governor at Beersheba, as a matter of courtesy he offered us an 
escort to Beit Jibrin, assuring us at the same time that the road was 

safe. We accepted the escort rather asa guide to point the way, which 
our mukari had never traveled, than for any need of protection. 

We found the hills of the Shephelah quite as clearly cut off from 
the hill country of Judza as George Adam Smith had represented. 
Gradually from the rolling prairie of the neighborhood of Beersheba 
a hill line developed toward our left. On the right the mountains of 
Judzea rose higher and higher, until we found ourselves riding through 
a valley between the two, broken now and then by a ridge. Here and 
there in the valley we came to wonderful, deep wells, about which great 
flocks of sheep and goats were gathered for watering, after the manner 
so picturesquely described in the stories of the patriarchs in the Book 
of Genesis. Often there was no town or village anywhere within sight 
of the wells, but there were well-beaten paths, leading from all direc- 
tions, over which men and women came, sometimes with little donkeys, 
to fill goat skins with water for the supply of the village or the camp to 
which they belonged. Before noon we were in the land of the cave- 
dwellers. In and under every little miserable village great caves had 
been burrowed by former inhabitants of the site in the chalky limestone, 
the so-called clunch, which is the rock of that region. We nooned in 
a huge cave, the roof of which was broken down, as is generally the 
case in the caves in that region, belonging to some ancient town, the 
very name of which is lost to-day. By no means comparable in size 
and proportion with the wonderful caves about Beit Jibrin, it was yet 
in itself an imposing work. It is only one of thousands of such caves 
which former inhabitants, commencing at a prehistoric period and con- 
tinuing on well into the Christian era, burrowed in that country. First 
used, apparently, for homes, later they became the cemeteries, the 
shrines, the cisterns, the storehouses and the places of refuge of the 
later occupants, who built their cities overground, and now they are 
once more homes and shelters for the miserable modern denizens of 
that land. Used to so large an extent as they now are, as winter shel- 
ters for the flocks, they are filled with an incredible number of fleas; so 
that Dr. Thiersch, after a brief sojourn in their shady depths, would 
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ordinarily prefer to take his noontide rest in the blazing sun without 
rather than associate with the wicked flea within. 

As we neared Beit Jibrin settled habitations became somewhat 
more frequent. We passed groups of milestones on the old Roman 
road, and at last, as we came abreast of Sandahannah, we found the 
ground pit-falled with countless holes, evidence of the diligence with 
which the natives had been searching for graves. For over a mile we 
passed through what might well have been supposed to have been a 
cemetery with all the graves open. To the right and to the left, up 
every little gully which ran into the hills on either side, and in the 
middle of the road itself, were holes dug by natives searching for the 
buried booty of the past. This was an unexpected result of the exca- 
vations of the Palestine Exploration Fund at Sandahannah. The har- 
vest the previous year had failed, or almost failed. The people had 
learned that there was profit in antiquities, and, as the farmer of New 
England turns to summer boarders for his staple crop, so the fellahin 
of Beit Jibrin, forsaking profitless agriculture, had sought their for- 
tunes in excavating for antiquities. It was truly a disheartening 
spectacle and made one wonder whether, with all this digging going on, 
any antiquities would be preserved for the tardy and unenthusiastic 
Bible scholars. 

It is strange how, while tens of thousands of dollars are being sub- 
scribed for excavations in Greece, Italy, Egypt, Babylonia, Asia Minor 
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and northern Syria, almost nothing has been given for the exploration 
of the land of the Bible itself. From the outset of its excavations the 
Palestine Exploration Fund has been hampered by lack of means. It 
has been able to employ few men; it has been compelled to do its work 
slowly and imperfectly. When, after much effort and delay, a firman 
has been secured for the excavation of some site, the money available 
for that excavation has been insufficient to complete the work before 
the expiration of the firman; so that, up to the present time, there have 
been no complete excavations. To-day the firman for the excavation 
of Abu-Shusheh, that is, Gezer, which has yielded most valuable and 
important results for archeology in general and for the Bible student 
in particular, is about to expire, with the work very far from comple- 
tion. An American School of Archeology has been established at 
Jerusalem, but it has proved impracticable to secure funds for the em- 
ployment of a permanent director or for the erection of a school build- 
ing, much less for excavations. Surely one would think that those who 
are so deeply interested in the Bible would at least be willing to furnish 
the means to explore the Bible land itself for the numerous and impor- 
tant antiquities which certainly once lay beneath the surface, but which 
will not long remain there at the rate at which the fellahin are now 
destroying all remains of antiquity in their eager haste to profit by loot- 
ing ancient sites and selling such antiquities as they do not destroy to 
antiquity dealers, to be disposed of, largely mixed with forgeries, to 
foolish and ignorant tourists. 

We were hospitably welcomed by the Sheikh of the village of Beit 
Jibrin, and, although the hour was late, we found the guide whose 
name had been commended to us and set out on foot to visit Sandahan- 
nah, hoping also to obtain information with regard to those more 
recent discoveries, the rumor of which had reached us. Dr. Bliss, it 
will be remembered, excavated a Seleucidan city on the hill now called 
Tel Sandahannah, after the Church of Santa Anna, the remains of 
which across the valley are the most conspicuous ruins of that region. 
It is this very conspicuousness which led to the transfer of the name of 
the ruined church to the ruined city half a mile away, and, oddly enough, 
the ancient name of that ruin, Maréshah, thus dispossessed, wandered 
off half a mile or so and located itself on another hill a little farther 
away. We thus have in the vicinity a recollection of the ancient name 
of Maréshah, although no longer attached to the actual site of the old 
city. Beneath the Seleucidan city of Marissa, the inner or central part 
only of which Dr. Bliss explored, a deeper shaft showed that a city of 
the Hebrew time had existed. Lack of funds and lack of time within 
the limits of the firman prevented the excavation of that site or the ex- 
amination of the surrounding region. The latter part, as already 
stated, the natives took in hand after Dr. Bliss’s departure, convinced 
that antiquity digging was more profitable than agricultural digging. 

Our guide, Suleiman, after showing us the site on the hilltop where 
little was visible, because, under their agreements, the excavators of 
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the Palestine Exploration Fund regularly fill in afterward the places 
which they have excavated, restoring them to their original form, we 
asked about tombs. Suleiman took us into one hole after another, a 
columbarium, a collection of great cisterns and the like, all of which 
had either been discovered by Dr. Bliss’s expedition or were already 
well known. At last, when it had begun to grow dark, we reached a 
small hole among those newly dug by the natives down in the valley 
_into which Suleiman would have had us crawl. As I had already 
crawled into a dozen holes or more, to find nothing unusual or un- 
known, I faithlessly refused to follow his guidance longer, and pro- 
posed to return tothe town. Fortunately Dr. Thiersch, though almost 
equally faithless with myself, thought that it might be well to try just 
once more, and, accordingly, while I sat on a mound of earth without, 
he and Suleiman and a couple of small boys went down a hole in the 
ground that looked more like a fox’s burrow than anything else. Al- 
most immediately exclamations from Dr. Thiersch assured me that 
something important was within. Squeezing and sliding down the 
hole, I saw, by the light of the candles which they had lighted, the most 
remarkable tomb that has to this time been discovered in Palestine, and 
a tomb which, in comparison even with the tombs found in Egypt, is 
unique. A detailed description of this tomb and its mate is contained 
in the Memoirs of the Palestine Exploration Fund. For, as the 
directors of that fund, in answer to a telegraphic dispatch, were willing 
to accept the expenses incurred by us and to authorize us to incur such 
further expenses as seemed to us necessary to fully investigate these 
tombs, it was arranged that they should publish the results of our dis- 
covery. This seemed peculiarly fitting in view of the fact that it was 
really the necropolis of Marissa to which these tombs belonged, the 
town which Dr. Bliss had explored. Moreover, the portion of the 
necropolis on which we fell was of the Seleucidan period, that is, the 
period of that particular stratum in Marissa which Dr. Bliss excavated. 

The accompanying cuts will give the ground-plan and elevation of 
‘this tomb and of some of the paintings above the loculi in the main 
burial chamber. It was, of course, all cut in the rock. Originally one 
descended by an inclined plain to an inscribed doorway, the inscription 
above which is, unfortunately, ruined beyond repair. Passing through 
the doorway and descending apparently a flight of steps, which were, 
however, buried beneath an immense accumulation of earth which we 
were unable to remove, one reached an ante-chamber, out of which, to 
right and left, open other rooms, while a second doorway cut in the 
rock faces the visitor in front. On either side of this doorway above 
were painted Chthonic cocks. On one side of the doorway there was 
a small altar cut in the rock; on the other a figure, also cut out of the 
rock, of Egyptian character. Both these had been broken. Entering 
the doorway, one finds painted on the jamb to the right a three-headed 
kerberos. There are further numerous scratchings and cuttings of a 
symbolic character in the rock on both sides, and two inscriptions, to 
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which I shall return ina moment. Passing through the doorway, one 
enters an oblong chamber, almost rectangular, but broadening as one 
proceeds toward the east. Around this ran a bench of stone, above 
which gabled loculi were cut for the reception of the dead. (It should 
be said also that in the chambers on each side of the entrance hall there 
were similar loculi and a similar bench.) Above the loculi in the main 
chamber on either side were painted on the stone itself a series of ani- 











GROUND-PLAN OF TOMB I 


mal pictures. Commencing on the right there was first a hunting 
scene, representing a man mounted on a horse and accompanied by a 
trumpeter and hunting dogs, spearing a leopard; then a lion, miscalled 
in the inscription (for above each animal was some inscription indicat- 
ing its character ) ; a panther; a bull bitten in the nose by a huge serpent 
and struggling in its death throes; a giraffe; a griffin; an oryx or 
mountain goat; a wonderful rhinoceros and an elephant led by an 
Ethiopian; then, going backward on the other side, opposite the ele- 
phant and the rhinoceros, were two strange fishes, an elephant fish and 
a rhinoceros fish; a crocodile surmounted by an ibis; a hippopotamus; 
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a wild ass; two unknown creatures, imaginings or mistakes of the 
painter, the titles of which are unfortunately missing; a porcupine; a 
lynx and the strange man-headed lion which one finds on the Persian 
coat-of-arms or on the brass plaques made after Persian models which 
one can buy in Damascus to-day. In the center of the hall once stood 














THREE ELEVATIONS OF TOMB I 


1. East and west looking toward the south. 2. East and west looking toward the north. 
3. North and south through the ante-chamber, showing the door to the main entrance. 


apparently another altar, for real use, as the one at the entrance door 
had been for ornament. 

At the eastern end of this main hall, cut also in the rock, was a bed 
or couch, forming a dais, out of which, east, north and south, opened 
larger funeral chambers, intended evidently for the heads of the family 
or clan. On the wall, to the side of and above this dais, were painted 
what seemed to be incense altars, vessels emitting flames, set on tables, 
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which looked curiously like a certain once fashionable form of marble- 
topped parlor tables, and marvelous Ptolemaic eagles swinging on fes- 
tooned wreaths, which, commencing by the door of the nain chamber 
on either side, had run along above the animal frieze and then crossed 
in huge loops the eastern wall above the dais. Within the dais itself, 
on the wall on either side of the main burial chamber, were painted 
Greek funeral urns with streamers attached. The whole fashion of the 
art was a curious combination of Greek, Egyptian and Phoenician. 

The fauna made use of as models for the frieze was African, with 
an admixture of a mythical and pseudo-scientific element. The griffin is 
the well-known griffin of mythology. The man-headéd lion is evidently 
equally mythical, although this is the earliest known appearance of the 
form. Unfortunately, the name of this creature is partly erased, and 
only the first and last letters, H—, are legible. The two strange fishes 
manifest an ancient conception of the analogy of the different realms of 
nature; corresponding to the hippopotamus and rhinoceros on land 
there surely must be similar forms in the water. The giraffe is evi- 
dently drawn from description and not from personal acquaintance, 
and so, while there is no question as to what animal was intended to be 
represented, the drawing is curiously faulty. The hind legs are as long 
as the fore and the withers low, like a horse’s. 

Besides the paintings, there were a number of funerary inscrip- 
tions, the most important of which was that above the southern funeral 
chamber, opening out of the dais. This read, being translated: “Apol- 


lophanes, son of Sesmaios, 33 years chief of the Sidonians at Marisé, 
reputed the best and most kin-loving of all those of his time; he died, 


2 


having lived 74 years.”’ Here at once we had the proof that Dr. Bliss’s 
conjecture was correct—that Sandahannah was Marissa. We had 
entered into the necropolis of Marissa, the successor of that Maréshah 
where Micah the Prophet lived and prophesied in the days of King 
Hezekiah, at the close of the VIII Century B.C. Some of the inscrip- 
tions were dated, as for instance, this one: “In the fifth year, the 
twelfth day of Ab, Babatas, son of Kosnatanos, son of Ammédios.” 
An examination of this and of other tombs, of which I shall speak 
in a moment, showed us that in general the dated inscriptions were 
dated according to the Seleucidan era, but a few evidently were dated 
according to another era, about which we have not yet obtained certi- 
tude. Those dated according to the Seleucidan era, 6 in all, range 
from the vear 196 B. C. to the year 119 B.C. The other dates, I am 
inclined to think, belong to the era of Sidon, and, if I am correct in that 
conjecture, would carry us down to the year 107 B.C. As the earliest 
dated grave inscription does not belong to the earliest grave, it seems 
clear that the tomb was built somewhere in the III Century B.C. A 
study of the inscriptions enables us to follow somewhat the fortune of 
the tomb. By the inscription of Apollophanes, quoted above, we are 
informed, a fact hitherto unknown, that a Sidonian colony was estab- 
lished at Marissa somewhere in the III Century B.C. This tomb was 


























THE ELEPHANT AND RHINOCEROS IN ANIMAL FRIEZE IN TOMB I, SOUTH 
SIDE 
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cut in the rock for the family of the chiefs of that colony. A study of 
the names of the occupants of the tombs, of the methods of interment 
and of the epigraphy of the inscriptions shows that, during the hundred 
years or more in which the tomb was occupied, that colony gradually 
mixed with the native Edomite element, and, losing the Greek culture 
which it had brought with it from Sidon, reverted toward the condi- 
tions of the population in which it was placed. Marissa was the cap- 
ital of Idumza, after the Edomites, in the period of the Captivity, had 
pressed into southern Judzea and the Shephelah. The Edomites lost 
their independence in the Seleucidan period and were Grecized, like the 
whole of the rest of the Levantine world, but beneath the Greek culture 
of the upper classes the mass of the common people remained Semites, 
and the Semitism of the people asserted itself in proportion as the 
strength and culture of the refined classes decreased. All this, as well 
as the mixture of the Sidonian with the native Edomite element, we see 
clearly reflected in the mortuary records of the Marissa tombs. 
Besides these mortuary inscriptions, consisting only of a name 
and a date or some brief word of farewell or protest against future dis- 
turbance of the resting place, there are, as already stated, in the door- 
way of the main chamber two longer inscriptions of a different char- 
acter. One of these appears to me—but in this Dr. Thiersch does not 
agree with me*—to be a Greek translation of a metrical Semitic dirge, 
similar in general character to the dirges used by the natives of that 
region to-day, probably interlocutory, spoken to, by and of a dead 
woman.+ The translation which I have suggested, with considerable 
misgivings, for this excedingly difficult inscription is as follows: 


(To the Dead) : 

There is nought that I may do for thee or wherein I may please thee? 
(The Dead) : 

I lie with another (Death), though loving thee greatly. 
(To the Dead) : 

But, by Aphrodite, of one thing I am very glad: that thy cloak remaineth 
as a pledge. 
(The Dead) : 

But I run away, and to thee I leave behind free room a plenty. Do what 
thou willst. 
(To the mourner) : 

Do not strike the wall; that does but make a noise. (There is nothing 
more to do.) Through the doors she lieth asleep. 


On the wall directly opposite is an inscription for which no one up 
to the present moment has succeeded in giving a satisfactory transla- 
tion. 

It may well be surmised that, after seeing what we did in this tomb, 
we had no hesitancy in following Suleiman across a little valley to an- 
other still more impossible hole in the ground, through which Dr. 


*A full discussion of our divergent views is contained in the Memoir of the Palestine’ 
Exploration Fund. 
Ditto, p. 75. 
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GROUND-PLAN OF TOMB II 


Thiersch and I wriggled with the utmost difficulty, to find another 
somewhat similar tomb of the same period, stuccoed within and deco- 
rated much more gracefully though not so elaborately. Here there 
was no animal frieze, but on either side of the main burial chamber 
there had been painted on the wall pictures of real beauty of design: 
on the one side two musicians, a youth and a maid, one with a double 
pipe, the other with a harp, descending an inclined plane toward the 
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door of the tomb; and on the other a scene of feasting and sacrifice, 
with one man pouring out a libation at the door of the grave. It was 
the old Greek endeavor to rob death of its horror by scenes of merri- 
ment and joy. Unfortunately, both these paintings were so disfigured 
that it was impossible to obtain satisfactory photographic representa- 
tions. 

Of course, in the brief time at our disposal, with no material to 
copy, or draw or measure with, and only a couple of poor candles to 
light us, limiting the time of our inspection by the length of their burn- 
ing, we could do little more than make a cursory examination of these 

















ELEVATION OF TOMB II, (A) NORTH AND SOUTH; (B) EAST AND WEST 


two most interesting tombs that night, but as we left the second tomb 
with the last flicker of our expiring candles we resolved that in some 
way or another we would fully examine those tombs before we left Beit 
Jibrin. That we should encounter obstacles was quickly made clear to 
us. On our way back to the Sheikh’s house we met the Jmdm of the vil- 
fage, who cursed poor Suleiman roundly for having shown strangers 
and infidels these tombs, which, as we had already learned, had proved 
valuable sources of income to the natives and held forth promise of fur- 
ther returns through further discoveries, provided the outside world 
did not obtain information of the facts, thus bringing about interfer- 
ence by the Turkish authorities. With Suleiman’s help we succeeded 
in purchasing a quantity of very poor paper and other distinctly primi- 
tive material. Then we made an arrangement with the escort sent with 
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us by the Turkish commander at Beersheba to remain with us another 
day, or longer, if we desired, promising him a satisfactory letter to his 
commander, and, of course, a satisfactory baksheesh. Thus supported 
by the Turkish authority in the shape of our escort, we were able the 
next morning to bid defiance to the greed and fanaticism of the natives 
and take possession of the tombs. By diligent work and careful divi- 
sion of labor we succeeded in copying almost all the inscriptions, ob- 
taining squeezes, measurements and the like in both the tombs. This 
we did as a preliminary work, not knowing what further destruction 











THE HUNTSMAN SCENE IN ANIMAL FRIEZE IN TOMB I, SOUTH SIDE 


might be wrought by the natives at any moment. Unfortunately, it 
was clear that much which was in good condition at the time of the dis- 
covery of the tombs a month or two before had already been badly dam- 
aged before our visit. 

Hurrying back to Jerusalem, we laid the matter before the Ameri- 
can Consul, Dr. Selah Merrill, a well-known archeologist, who agreed 
to accompany us on a second visit. We mortgaged our resources in 
the cause of science, and engaged Mr. C. Raad, the best photographer 
at Jerusalem, to accompany our little expedition, with the means for 
photographing the tombs thoroughly. On returning we found every- 
thing as we had left it, and this time we had the good fortune to find 
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two more tombs, one almost ruined, but giving us a couple of dates, the 
other more barbarous and less interesting, but still valuable from the 
names and inscriptions within and from the evidence that it gave of the 
existence of further tombs of this sort in that locality. Excavations 
we had no permission to make, nor were the means for such work at 
our disposal. 

Returning from our second visit, as soon as the photographs had 
been developed and we were able to present the matter properly, 
through the local government at Jerusalem and the imperial govern- 
ment at Constantinople, we took steps to preserve the tombs from fur- 
ther destruction. We also laid all our material before the Dominican 
Fathers, Lagrange and Vincent,and the Assumptionist Father, Gormer 
Durand, the well-known epigraphist. Our object was to obtain the 
best scientific results by securing the codperation of the best scholars. 
Some of our friends at Jerusalem held up their hands in horror when 
they learned what we were about to do, and implored us not to show 
our unpublished material to other scholars, as they would surely seek 
to rob us of all the results of our expenditure and labors. I mention 
this because I am glad to record the fact that nothing of the sort hap- 
pened. The Dominican Fathers asked our permission to visit the 
tombs, which they did, equipped with material for painting. When 
they returned their results seemed to us in some regards better than 
ours. They had seen some things which we had not. We proposed 
that they should take our material and publish it with their own. They 
insisted that such a thing was impossible; the discovery was ours, and 
everything which they had found was at our disposal as freely as our 
own material. It was with their cooperation that the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund was able to publish finally colored plates exhibiting the 
painting's in these tombs, and as the ground plans and elevations of the 
Dominicans proved to be more accurate than our own, they were 
utilized in the publication, being freely placed at our disposal for this 
purpose. oe, 

I paid a third visit to these tombs in September of 1902, accompa- 
nied by M. de Cesaris, the Spanish Consul, who kindly gave the assist- 
ance of his consular presence to enable me to exercise the necessary 
authority to prevent interference by the natives, and by Dr. Masterman 
of Jerusalem. The object of this visit was to re-examine everything 
about which there had been any difference of observation between the 
Dominicans and ourselves, to recopy, remeasure, resqueeze, and also to 
search for further tombs. Later, with the results of my investigation 
in hand, the Dominican Fathers on their part made a second explora- 
tion, and the published results thus indicate the checking and compari- 
son of a number of eyes and a number of hands and heads. It is 
believed that they are, therefore, as accurate as it is practicable to make 
them. 

Historically the importance of this discovery was that it identified 
with certainty the site of Sandahannah as Marissa; it enabled us to 
correct the dates of the inscriptions found in the excavations at Ma- 
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rissa, which had been incorrectly fixed on the basis of a mistaken epi- 
graphy: it gave us information with regard to the conditions of an 
important region during a period of which practically nothing. was 
known, enabling us to add a new page to the history of that 
part of Palestine. With our scanty knowledge of Idumza, the dis- 
covery was important from a religious standpoint, by giying us evi- 
dence, through the names found in the tombs, regarding the divinities 
worshipped among the Idumzans. It is, however, from the point of 
view of art and science that these finds possess their greatest value. 
They throw new light on the conceptions of the old Grzco-Egyptian 
world regarding natural history, and they reveal to us the influence of 
Greek art filtering through Egyptian-Phcenician media into Palestine. 

There is every reason to believe that a proper examination of the 
Holy Land and a thorough exploration and excavation of its sites will 
reveal much that is not only more interesting, but also vastly more im- 
portant than these tombs, which we, two wandering scholars, through 
a happy chance, discovered in a summer outing. 

Joun P. PETERs. 
St. MICHAEL’s CHurcH, NEW York Cirty. 











REMAINS OF ROMAN ARCH AT BEIT JIBIRN 
Photo. by Dr. Merrill. 
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ANCIENT FLINT QUARRIES NEAR SENECA, MO. 


EGINNING two miles northwest of Seneca, Missouri, and % 
mile from the State line, in the Modoc Reservation, Indian 
Territory, a high flint ridge runs slightly west of north, a 
distance about 4 miles, into the Peoria Reservation and 

here it takes a northeast direction for 3 miles, ending at Warren’s 
Branch, a tributary of Spring River. To the southeast of this ridge are 
hills and valleys sloping toward Lost Creek (another tributary of 
Spring River) and to the northeast a high tableland known as Burk- 
hart Prairie. To the southwest, facing the ridge, across the valley lies 
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Jackson Prairie. This prairie marks a terminal in the Ozark Moun- 
tains and for the greater part belongs to the lower Carboniferous age. 
It is almost bisected by a long arm of Silurian formation, along which 
7 shale limestone shoulders rise into high, conical mounds. 

North of this prairie the central ridge breaks into numerous spurs, 
rolling hills and narrow valleys, interspersed by springs. The general 
slope and drainage of this whole region is to the west towards Spring 
River. The central ridge and rolling hills adjacent are covered by a 
scattering growth of oak and hickory trees, beneath which waves a 


tall, wild grass, giving the country, in summer time, a beautiful appear- 
ance. 


VIEW OF LODGE SITE. LARGE FLAT STONES USED AS SEATS SHOWN NEAR 
THE TREE TO THE RIGHT 


The first point of archeological interest on the central ridge is at 
the point noted above, 2 miles northwest of Seneca, Mo. Here 
begins a series of old flint quarries which, with more or less wide inter- 
ruptions, extends the entire length of the ridge, some 7 miles in all. 
Skirting these small quarries are hundreds of wide areas covered by 
flakes, the work of the Indian in his tireless search for workable ma- 
terial. The quarries of the southern extremity are small, covering less 
than 3 acres, infinitely old and at points almost submerged by soil. 
Here is to be seen an “Old Indian field” with typical lodge sites. Fol- 
lowing the ridge some 4% miles, on a spur running southwest from the 
main ridge, we come to the great central Chert quarry, first visited and 
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reported by Dr. W. H. Holmes in 1891. The quarry ridge is some 50 
ft. high and studded with a sparse growth of small timber. Most of 
the quarry excavations are on the south and west side of this ridge. 
Opposite the quarry to the west, across a treeless valley some 400 ft. 
wide, a low cliff of limestone shale juts out. The abrupt ending of 
this formation from the west, beneath which is the bed of an extinct 
spring, furnished, in all probability, one source of the old quarry 
worker’s water supply. But nature, as in sorrow for her departed 
child, withdrew her bounty when his familiar footsteps ceased to press 
her. hills. 

The flint at this quarry, as at all others on the ridge, is a chert of 
the upper Subcarboniferous age and of such homogeneity as to yield 


beautifully to flaking. Flakes gracefully attenuated, up to 12 in. long, 
are abundant. 


TYPICAL SPECIMENS FROM QUARRY 


The quarry work was carried on by digging pits from 3 to 12 ft. 
deep and 5 to 40 ft. wide. Long trenches are also found. These pits 
and trenches cover some 5 to 6 acres. The pits are all more or less 
filled by great blocks of flint and turtle backs and surrounded by a high 
concentric ridge of quarry products. Skirting the pits, on a level tract 
to the east, are some 4 to 6 acres literally paved by products of the 
workshop. This deposit is from a few inches to 4 ft. deep. Here the 
flint worker had his lodges and here he did the first blocking out and 
rough flaking process as shown by old lodge fires and circular heaps 
of crude and broken implements, rejects and flakes. Even the flat 
stones on which the worker sat are still there surrounded by flakes 
just as he left them. The flint is principally a light-cream color, waxy 
in appearance. Many delicate tints and beautiful striations, however, 
are found. The slender flakes have a keen, metallic resonance. All 
surface specimens are darkened by forest fires and many at the older 
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pits, near the southwestern base of the ridge, are covered by moss, 
Over this 10 or more acres one finds specimens of every degree, from 
huge blocks, turtle backs, and hammer stones, on down, including axes, 
blank blades, scrapers, spears, and freak flakes, all more or less elabor- 
ated, vet few specimens found could be considered complete, the final 
elaboration evidently being left to be done at the permanent camp site 
of the worker, as evinced by numerous deposits of small flakes and fin- 
ished implements of this quarry material found at old camp sites over 
the Ozark region. . 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE QUARRY 


No trace of arrow making is found at this quarry. The hammer 
stones found are of chipped flint, chert bowlders and quartzite, those 
blocked out predominating. In shape they are round, irregular and 
discoidal and range in size from 1% to 12 in. in diameter. A few 
polished flints of uncertain use are found. Ax-like objects, probably 
used in digging pits, and large flint implements, notched near one end 
and sharpened at the other, are found in considerable numbers. The 
latter were possibly used as picks. Aside from these and the pick of 
buck’s horn, found by Dr. Holmes, I know of none. 

I have visited the many smaller quarries near here, also those 
near Kent, Newton County, Missouri, and they are all mute upon the 
subject. 

The quarry’s age is hard to approximate. Certainly, compared to 
others, it is not old. Yet surely centuries were needed for the accumu- 
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lation of this immense deposit. The question is naturally asked: Was 
this quarry the discovery and work of a later tribe (possibly Osages), 
or did some older tribe wait centuries to discover and work it? 

The field finds of the Ozark region 
are largely of other material, especially 
those showing great age. Implements 
made from pebbles are abundant. Most of 
the larger implements found in this region, 
however, are from this quarry. In all old 
camp sites a few implements made from 
the quarry material are found, yet they all 
look new compared to other material 
found with them. 

I have a ten-inch spear found in a 
railroad excavation near Valley Park, St. Louis, Missouri, and a very 
broad six-inch spear taken from a mound in St. Louis County, Mis- 
souri, which in color, homogeneity and style of chipping lead one to 
believe they came from this quarry. 

“Re the age of the quarry what it may, it is old. One feels this as 
he stands on this great work shop of a departed people and he can but 
wonder. How eloquent is each reject, each crude or broken implement 
with the hopes, struggles, triumphs, and disappointments of the savage 
breast ; he who had nothing, as it were, but his bare hand with which to 
deal with nature! Every flint before him is instinct with the efforts 
and aspirations of a hand long since dust. The click of the flint work- 
er’s hammer is still, the laughter and hum of the wigwam is gone, 
the lodge fires are dead and over it all hangs a silent mystery as if the 
very spirits of the old painted workers of the quarry pervaded the air. 

W. C. BARNARD. 
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ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST’S CHURCH, ENGLAND 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES ON NORTHERN ENGLAND 


O much has been written about Great Britain that one might 
easily suppose there was nothing new to be said. Such, how- 
ever, is by no means the case; at least regarding its arche- 
ology. Among the most interesting things which are coming 

to light, relate to the Roman occupation of the island. None of the 
Roman remains are more impressive than those of the military roads 
with which they spanned the vast territory over which they ruled. Pro- 
fessor Libbey has given impressive illustrations of them in the deserts 
of Moab, east of the Jordan, at the extreme southeastern corner of the 
Empire. Here in England, at the extreme northwestern corner we 
find abundant remains of the same magnificent network of arteries 
through which the life of the Empire poured from the center to the 
extremities. 

It is interesting to note in England, as in America, that in the 
main the railroad systems follow the ancient lines of travel, bearing 
witness to the sagacity of early man in discovering the best trails, por- 
tages, and natural lines of communication. In eastern England there 
is a well-defined line followed by the Romans leading from Warwick 
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through Lincoln, to the Humber River, a little above Hull. This was 
the road which connected the important outpost of York with the 
Roman system of fortifications. But, from Whitton on the Humber 
River, where the Roman road terminated, York was reached by. boats 
by way of the river Ouse, which is still an important line of traffic. 
Skeletons of old Roman boats are still occasionally found where they 
have been silted over by the river for more than 1,500 years. 

Two or three years ago a Roman mile post was unearthed a short 
distance north of Lincoln, whose height, 7 or 8 ft., suggests to the 
fertile mind of Mr. Cotsworth, of York, that it was designed in part to 
enable the traveler to tell the time of day as he ran, by its shadow. In 
the neighborhood of another branch of this road leading north from 
Hull, a very interesting mosaic floor, evidently of a Roman villa, 19 
ft. square, has recently been discovered and is being restored by Pro- 
fessor Sheppard, the enterprising curator of the Hull Museum, where 
it is to remain on exhibition. This is especially interesting as illustrat- 
ing how the Roman officials carried with them to the very outposts of 
the Empire the same cultivated tastes which they cherished at Pompeii 
and the other pleasure resorts of the south. This mosaic pavement 
was arranged as a labyrinth on the plan of the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

The Roman civilization in Great Britain was not wholly lost with 
the decay of the Empire, but was in part left as a heritage to Medieval 
times, though greatly modified by the prevalence of Christian ideas. 
An interesting illustration of this appears at Alkboro, on the higher 
land near Whitton, the termination on the Humber of the old Roman 
road already spoken of. Here in one of the quaintest of old English 
villages, which is scarcely touched by modern civilization, we have in 
St. John the Baptist’s Church the second oldest tower in England, with 
a Norman arch dating from 1054 A. D., and containing stones with 
inscriptions of a considerably earlier time. A complete list of incum- 
bents is here preserved, beginning with Peter the Chaplain, 1220, and 
including Robert of Winterington, 1319, and William Holgate, 1700. 

In the porch of the church there is a testated stone, representing 
an interesting labyrinth, of large size, cut out of the sward on the brow 
of the hill a little southwest of the church. This is circular in form 
and has come down as a heritage from the unknown past, the farmer 
of the land being compelled by his lease to clear the passages every 
year. This is sown as Julian’s Bower. It is supposed that this laby- 
rinth was a device to facilitate and enliven the physical exercise which 
it was necessary for the monks of the old abbey to take to preserve their 
health. 

Passing over the interesting archeological relics of York, which 
deserve a special treatment, we simply note that we were fortunate 
enough to arrive at Glasgow just in time to learn of the discovery of 
some interesting remains of prehistoric man at the Bishop’s Loch, 
about 4% miles northeast of the city. The discoveries were originally 
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made by Mr. Turner of Airdie and Mr. W. A. Donnelly, but their 
value was first appreciated by Mr. Ludovic Mann, F. S. A., and Mr. 
T. Lugton, curator of the People’s Palace, where a portion of the relics 
are on exhibition. The structure discovered, but which is as yet but 
partially excavated, somewhat resembles the Pile Dwellings of the 
Swiss lakes. The composition is marl, clay, heather, alder, birch, and 
willow branches and large stones in layers, held in position by oak piles 
driven into the mud. Apparently it is a glacial kettle-hole, originally 
filled with water, which has been gradually silted up during long ages. 


































































































ROMAN MOSAIC, NEAR HULL, ENGLAND 


Many fragments of ancient pottery much resembling that found in the 
mounds in North America were also found. 

That these are very ancient remains, appears also from the occur- 
rence of the bones of bos longifrons (wild cattle of prehistoric Scot- 
land), of the reindeer, and of the red deer. Some fragments of cannel 
coal, or Scottish jet, bearing signs of workmanship, were also found. 
In addition to these there is a peculiar fragment of a bronze knife, the 
tang of which is imbedded in a piece of antler which has been made 
forked shape, thus showing that the relics belong to the bronze age. 
Further investigations will be awaited with highest anticipations. 

G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 

CoPENHAGEN, DENMARK, Sept. 7, 1905. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


FETICHISM IN WEST AFRICA* 


HE task of obtaining an accurate, unbiased record of the 
inner secret religious life and the superstitions of a heathen 
tribe is one requiring peculiar qualities of sympathy and 
tact, as well as long acquaintance with the people and a 

perfect command of their language. In Rev. Robert Hamill Nassau, 
the author of Fetichism in West Africa, all these qualities are com- 
bined. For 40 years he has been a medical missionary in the Gabun 
District of Kongo-Francaise, during which time he has never missed 
an opportunity to increase his knowledge of the superstitious beliefs 
of the people. His long experience, medical knowledge, and broad 
sympathies have made it possible for him to talk more freely on these 
delicate subjects with the natives than any other foreigner has done. 
As a result his work makes one of the most important contributions of 
the year to anthropology. 

The title of the book, Fetichism in West Africa, covers a much 
broader field than many would at first imagine. The reason lies in the 
fact that almost every act of the West African is connected in some 
way with their fetich beliefs. Although the author considers mainly 
the present beliefs and superstitions, yet he draws many conclusions 
and suggests others as to their origin. 

In the chapter on the dea of God—Religion, he states that he has 


never come across any tribe that did not have a “knowledge at least 
of the name of God.” 


Under the slightly varying form of Anyambe, Anyambie, Njambi, 
Nzambi, Anzam, Nyam, or, in other parts, Ukuku, Suku, and so forth, they 
know of a Being superior to themselves, of whom they themselves inform me 
that he is the Maker and Father. . . . 

If suddenly they should be asked the flat question, “Do you know Any- 
ambe?” they would probably tell any white visitor, trader, traveler, or even 
missionary, under a feeling of their general ignorance and the white man’s 
knowledge, “No! What do we know? You are white people and are spirits; 
you come from Njambi’s town, and know all about him!” (This will help to 
explain, what is probably true, that some natives have sometimes made the 
thoughtless admission that they “know nothing about a God.”) I reply, “No, 
Iam not a spirit; and, while I do indeed know about Anyambe, I did not call 
him by that name. It’s your own word. Where did you get it?” “Our fore- 


fathers told us that name. Njambi is the One-who-made-us. He is our 


*Ketichism in West Africa: Forty Years’ Observation of Native Customs and Superstitions, 
by Rev. Robert Hamill Nassau, M.D. 386 pages and Glossary. 12 illustrations. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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Father.” Pursuing the conversation, they will interestedly and voluntary say, 
“He made these trees, that mountain, this river, these goats and chickens, and 
us people.” [pp. 36, 37.] 

Away back in that unknown time existed Paia-Njambi; whence or how, 
is not asked by the natives; nor have I had any attempt of a reply to my own 
inquiries. He simply existed. . . . Indeed so little is the native mind 
in the habit of any such research [as to the beginnings of things] that I can 
readily perceive how their “We don’t know” could have easily been misunder- 
stood by a foreign traveler, scientist, or even missionary, as a confession that 
“they did not know God”—a statement which is true, but not the equivalent 
of, or synonymous with, that traveler’s assertion that the native had no idea 


of aGod. [51.] 


The author considers and classifies the spiritual beings recognizea 
by the West Africans; the philosophy of their fetichism; the worship 
of the fetich; the white and black art of the fetich witchcraft; the posi- 
tion fetichism occupies in relation to the native government, the family, 
the daily customs and the future life. He devotes one chapter to its 
practical effects. In this chapter he shows how the superstitious beliefs 
were transplanted in the United States by the slaves, and how they still 
exist in a more or less altered but yet recognizable form. 

The two concluding chapters are devoted to tales of fetich based 
on fact and fetich folk-lore. A southern young lady on reading one of 
these folk-tales remarked to the reviewer: ‘“That is exactly like one of 
the stories our old colored servant used to tell me.” Doubtless many 
of our “darkey stories” have their origin in the heart of Africa. 


The author believes in the very ancient origin of most of the 
African folk-lore even in many cases where modern words have crept 
in. Concerning this he says: 


Some of these tales are probably of ancient origin, as to their plot and 
their characters. I am disposed to give the folk-lore of Africa a very ancient 
origin. Ethnology and philology trace the Bantu stream from the northeast, 
not by a straight line diagonally to the southwest, but the stream, starting with 
an infusion of Hamitic (and perhaps Caucasian) blood in the Nubian proy- 
inces, flowed south to the Cape, and then, turning on itself, flowed northwest- 
ward until it lost itself at the Bight of Benin. That blood gave to the Bantu 
features more delicate than those of the northern Guinea Negro. 

That stream, as it flowed, carried with it arts, thoughts, plants and ani- 
mals from the south of Egypt. The bellows used in every village smithy on 
the west coast is the same as is depicted on Egyptian monuments. The great 
personages mentioned as “kings” are probably semi-deified ancestors, or are 
even confounded with the Creator. It may not be only a coincidence that the 
ancient Egyptian word “Ra” exists in west equatorial tribes (contracted from 
“rera” my father) with its meaning of “Lord,” “Master,” “Sir.” In these 
tales the name Ra-Mborakinda is used interchangeably with the Divine Name, 
“Ra-Nyambe.” [330-331. ] 


The book is written in a most interesting style, and anyone inter- 
ested in anthropology or folk-lore should read it. If one but reads 
the first few pages he will be loath to put it aside until it has been 
finished. 
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The glossary and a number of fine illustrations add greatly to 
the value and interest of this volume, the value of which will increase 
as European civilization permeates Africa. 


fof +f 


THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE HUPA LANGUAGE* 


ROF. PLINY E. GODDARD’S monograph on the Morphol- 


ogy of the Hupa Language is a very valuable addition to our 

knowledge of the aboriginal languages of North America. 

While there will be but few who will fully appreciate its real 
value, yet every one will be interested in the following quotations from 
his introduction and conclusion: 


The Hupa are a small community isolated in their home by the surround- 
ing mountains. The valley which bears their name is in Humboldt county, 
California, on the Trinity River, a few miles above its confluence with the 
Klamath. It was here the Hupa were found by the first white men who 
passed threugh this section of the state in 1850. The short memory of their 
own traditions knows no time when they lived otherwheres. Their myths 
explain that they came into spontaneous existence here, as the tree springs 
from the soil. 

At the taking of the census in 1866 there were reported to be 650 of them, 
already physically on the decline from contact with civilization. They number 
now about 450, upon whom their old traditions and religion have a strong hold, 
notwithstanding their garb and dwellings are supplied by white people. The 
older people speak their own language chiefly, having recourse to the few 
English words they know when communication with white people is necessary. 
The younger people all employ the Hupa language in their home life and when 
talking to each other, but have a good command of English for their inter- 
course with white people. 

The Hupa neighbored and traded with the Yurok and Karok on the Kla- 
math River, rather than with the tribes south and west. Travel by water in 
the excellent canoes was swift, comfortable and comparatively safe. The 
crossing of the mountains not only entailed severe physical exertion, but 
brought the traveler into places in which might lurk the foe, man or beast. 
There was little necessity for travel. The salmon came up the river in abun- 
dant numbers to the nets of the waiting fishermen. The deer and elk, unlike 
the buffalo, wandered but short distances from their accustomed feeding 
grounds. 

Trade, never extensive, was carried on by canoes with the Yurok along 
the Klamath and southward from its mouth. In return for the seaweed, 
which furnished the supply of salt, and sea-fish, the Hupa supplied the coast 
peoples with acorns and other inland foods. Dentalia were the common cur- 
rency. The Hupa and Yurok intermarried largely and attended one another’s 
dances, in which they joined, as well as in the games and contests which fol- 
lowed them. Since these people spoke languages totally different, communi- 


*The Morphology of the Hupa Language, by Pliny Earle Goddard. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications, American Archeology and Ethnology, Vol. III. 
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cation was necessarily carried on by and through those who knew both lan- 
guages. 

That the Hupa language differs largely from the other languages of the 
Athapascan stock, to which it belongs, is evident. How much of this differ- 
ence is due directly to the non-Athapascan Yurok, with whom they were so 
intimate, and how much is due to the slow and ordinary changes which are 
constantly taking place in an isolated people, it is impossible to tell at present. 
This difference is manifest in the phonetic character, several changes in the 
consonants and vowels having taken place; in the vocabulary, many new 
nouns especially have arisen; and morphologically, verb forms have been multi- 
plied and extended. 

On the other hand, the remaining languages of the Pacific division of 
the Athapascan are rather closely connected and grade into each other. They 
were spoken from the valley of the Umpqua, in Oregon, southward to the 
Klamath, where their territory was cut through by the Yurok and Wishosk. 
South of these peoples they occupied most of the valleys of the Mad and Eel 
Rivers, as well as the intervening mountains and the coast as far as Usal. . . . 

After an extended examination of the Hupa language, it is apparent that 
a language having the most elaborate morphological structure is not essen- 
tially different from an isolating language like English, which has no morphol- 
ogy. In both, the simple speech elements have a fixed order of sequence in 
the sentence. In neither case does the element itself have independent value. 
Complete groups of elements are required to express thought. The mind, 
seizing upon these groups, classifies according to the analogy of their form 
and meaning or function. In one case the conjugation is composed of mor- 
phological groups, in the other of syntactical groups. 

The difference is, in part, artificial, due to the method of writing the lan- 
guages. In English, “I love him” is written, but “ I-lov-im” is spoken. 
No doubt one who should attempt to write English from hearing it spoken, 
-without a knowledge of the accepted English orthography, would write many 
sentences as single words. The real difference lies in the greater degree of 
phonetic assimilation, in the one case, which has taken place between the sounds 
brought into contact by the fixed sentence order, and the greater vividness, in 
the other, in which the mind holds certain speech elements as giving a partic- 
ular meaning to the completed group. 

The Hupa verb seems to be nothing else than a complete sentence, the 
parts of which have become, or always were, fused together. The parts of 
speech occurring outside of the verb are the noun, in every language independ- 
ent in form and meaning, apparently originally monosyllabic; and numeral, 
pronominal, demonstrative and interjectional elements. 


TO JERUSALEM THROUGH THE LANDS OF ISLAM* 


In this book Madame Loyson gives a remarkably interesting 
account of her travels in the “Lands of Islam’’—Algiers, Tunis, Egypt 
and Palestine. Her special aim is to present the religious side of life 
as seen among the followers of Islam and other religions with whom 
she came in contact. In the volume she has woven much of general 
archeological and anthropological information. 





* To Jerusalem through the Lands of Jslam, by Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, with preface 


by Prince de Polignac. Cloth, 325 pages, numerous illustrations. Open Court Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 

















EDITORIAL NOTES 


EGYPTIAN EXCAVATIONS :—Dr. Garstang, who has been 
excavating in Egypt for the University of Liverpool, was compelled to 
abandon his work this year at Hierakonopolis because of the extreme 
dryness of the season. From there he went to Hissayeh, south of 
Edfu, where he discovered prehistoric pottery and wooden objects of 
a type which has not yet been found elsewhere. He also discovered 
some hieroglyphic papyri of late Pharaonic times. 


PREHISTORIC BONE COMBS IN AMERICA:—Dr. Beau- 
champ raised the objection to the supposed use of bone combs by the 
North American Indians prior to the arrival of Europeans, on the 
ground that such combs could not be made with flint tools, the only 
implements of the Indians at that time. That this objection is not 
necessarily fatal to the theory appears from the discovery in Egypt 
of bone combs, which were made with flint tools. It is interesting to 
note that the Egyptian combs, made with their flint implements, very 
much resemble the Amerindian type of bone combs. 


EGYPTIAN SERPENT GODS:—M. Amélineau has con- 
tributed an article to the Revue de l’ Histoire de Religions in which he 
advances the theory that, the constant representation by Egyptians of 
gods in the form of serpents implies a belief in the doctrine that the 
souls of the gods took refuge after death within the bodies of living 
snakes. In connection with this, it is interesting to note that repre- 
sentations of serpents are to be found on every page of the Book of 
the Dead, and also on their funeral texts, such as the Book of Hades 
and the Book of the Gates. These facts add strength to his theory. 


THE EMERYVILLE MOUND :—The Emeryville mound, Cali- 
fornia, is 35 ft. in thickness and rests upon a clay foundation, which 
is now considerably below the level of the sea. The alluvial deposit 
about the mound has been built up since the uppermost layers of the 
mound were completed and rests unconformably upon them. Ten 
fairly distinct layers were distinguished in the mound. The uppermost 
strata contained implements of recent types, many of the stone imple- 
ments being of obsidian and serpentine. In the lower layers the imple- 
ments were generally of very rude type and made from rocks occurring 
near the mound. Bone implements were also found in the lower strata. 
It is estimated that the mound must be at least several thousand years 
old. The results of the work on this mound have been brought to- 


gether in the form of a paper by Dr. Uhle, which is awaiting publica- 
tion. 


THE WISCONSIN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY :— 
During the last few years interest in the preservation of the arch- 


elogical and historical places and objects in our country has been 
steadily growing. But in no place has it made such rapid strides as in 
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Wisconsin. Ina recent issue of Science, Mr. Harlan I. Smith recounts 
the achievements of the State Archeological Society, part of which we 
quote: 


The recent work of the Wisconsin Archzological Society shows that it 
is steadily increasing in strength. It has succeeded in having passed by the 
state legislature bill No. 195 A, which was introduced early in February of 
this year and approved June Io. 

The passage of this bill is notable, since it is the first archzeological meas- 
ure of the state government, being the only one to receive the unanimous sup- 
port of the legislature. Many such bills have been introduced during the past 
25 years, but most of them never left the committee in which they were intro- 
duced. Every member of the society has given this legislation his hearty 
support. The officers profited by the fate of the several archeological bills 
introduced in the legislature of their sister state, Michigan, and sought advice 
from those interested in archzological work in that state. Profiting from the 
plans for work in Michigan, they have not only developed the plans, but have 
actually put many of them in force. They have also adopted some entirely 
new methods of securing information and of popularizing and disseminat- 
ing it. 

The bill, which is an amendment to section 341, of the statutes of 1808, 
provides that ‘‘ There shall be printed by the state printer bimonthly, in pam- 
phlet form, 1,500 copies of the transactions of the Wisconsin Archzeological 
Society, on good quality book paper, uniform in style with the volumes here- 
tofore published by said society, including necessary illustrations, not to exceed 
25 pages for each copy. . . . This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage and publication.”” One hundred and thirty-three 
free copies of each issue are to be presented to the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission for distribution among its traveling libraries. 

The society also contemplates the publication of catalogues of all the 
archeological specimens found in Wisconsin, including especially those now 
kept in institutions outside the state, in order that students of the arche- 
ology of Wisconsin may know what material is available and where it is. 

The members of the society and its friends in Wisconsin having been 
relieved of the financial burden of the publication of the archzological bulletin, 
and having sufficiently supplemented the fund thus saved, are now able to pro- 
vide funds to employ a manager for the work of the society throughout the 
state. This has made it possible for Mr. Charles E. Brown to resign from the 
staff of the Milwaukee Public Museum and to assume full direction of the 
central office of records and all field work in the state. He is at present syste- 
matizing and extending the work, much of his time being devoted to interest- 
ing local business men and to securing funds and memberships, as well as to 
the direction of exploration and the preservation of notes, photographs, maps 
and specimens. , 

The society has already been able to preserve mounds at Waukesha, West 
Allis and other places and the archeological survey of the state has been com- 
pleted in several counties. 

Local collectors are being influenced to deposit their collections in their 
nearby educational institutions, but no effort is apparently being made to 
deprive any section of the state of collections in order to build up one great 
museum. This may cause students to spend some time in traveling from one 
museum to another, but it certainly stimulates local interest. 








